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her to disapprove, were conveyed by a short but expressive 
sign — a cloven foot on the margin. Her tenderness of heart 
made her the repository of many a tale of sorrow ; and she 
bad the consolation of thinking that the wisdom of her coun- 
sels had saved many an erring mind from sinking into the 
stream, to the brink of which their own folly had led them. 
It was from the source of her own knowledge that she drew 
those little narrations which fixed her youthful auditors ; and 
in which she wished to convey a moral lesson as well as an 
interesting story. It was amusing to see the eager expression 
of their various countenances. At some impressire passage, 
the scissars wonld close in Eliza's hand, as proceeding to cut 
the paper through; Lucy could no longer ply the needle; 
and Julia dropped the pencil, and left the unfinished land- 
scape. But the old lady would then pause, till employment 
was resumed: for she was faithful in every duty; of intention, 
pure as the mountain-stream, and firm as the rock from 
whence it springs. 

She, alas! is now no more; but her Portfolio has fallen 
into my possession. I often peruse it with deep interest, as 
it reminds me of former happy days; and I cherish a hope, 
that I may find some memorials in it not unworthy of a place 
in your Magazine. 

Y. 



SCENES OF OTHER WORLDS. 

BY MB. JAMES HOGG. 



[The following paper is from the pen of the eminent author of 
the Queens Wake, and editor of the' Jacobite Relics. It has, we 
think, taken a tinge from the latter wo.'k: yet we know Mr. Hogg 
is only poetically a Jacobite ; for no man in his Majesty's dominions 
is more attached to the reigning family, or to the principles which 
placed them on the throne. We are proud to rank him among our 
Correspondents ; although we entertain views of some historical cha- 
racters and events different from those which he has here expressed. 
Indeed, had the piece been of a graver cast, some of our fraternity 
might have stepped forward to defend the Immortal Memory: but 
this seems to be unnecessary, as no reflexion is cast on the great 
principles connected with the Revolution of 1688. We apprehend 
that a Miscellany like ours may, with propriety, admit of communi- 
cations from distinguished writers, whose names are affixed ; though 
they may contain sentiments different from our own, on subjects 
which do not affect the great interests of social order, morality, or 
religion. — Edit.] 
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No. I. 

msa WILLIAM AND THE EUXE OF CUMBERLAND. 

In that dim and desolate globe, assigned by the mighty 
Ruler of the universe to the shades of departed warriors for 
a residence, until the crimes done in their days of nature are 
thoroughly washed away, and repented of, was the following 
Dialogue assuredly held. 

There was a thin spare being, taking a solitary walk by 
the side of a dirty sluggish canal, and seeming to reflect on 
bygone events with apparent uneasiness, and some degree 
of sanctified regret; when, behold, he was interrupted in his 
xevery, by a corpulent unwieldy monster, who came puffing 
and waddling along, wiping his brows with a large rag of tar- 
tan, all bespotted and crusted with blood. He shoved the 
pensive ghost aside, and bustled forward to the brink of the 
canal, to allay his thirst; but, it proving to be only a lake of 
liquid sulphur, after taking two or three gluts of it, he was 
almost driven to madness. He jumped about, gasping for 
breath, and fanning his huge face with his fragment of tar- 
tan, until the spare pensive being was obliged to smile: yet 
it was not a smile of delight, but rather like a grin of malice. 

" That retribution is just, however," said he. " How darest 
thou show thy face, or set thy foot, within this territory? 
Dost thou know what country it is, or rather what country 
it represents of that world we formerly inhabited?" 

" I care not what country it represents," said the fat spirit, 
" provided that it furnished us with the means of refreshment. 
— Pooh ! what a filthy vile climate it is ! — 1 should have 
thought it like the Low Countries, from its vile representa- 
tions of stagnant canals. — But, from your make, you cannot 
be a Dutchman." 

" From yours, then, you should, on your own principles of 
reasoning." 

"I a Dutchman! No; I despise the plodding, grovelling 
horde. Know, Sir, that I was the greatest General of the 
greatest Sovereign on earth, as well as a Prince of the blood 
royal. Yet — this is all my recompense! — Pooh! what a 
noxious climate!" 

" You ply your tartan handkerchief well, — Whose blood 
is that on it?" 

"Pooh, pooh! Oh— oh— oh— oh!" 

"Some compunctious visitings, I see. Well, well; the 
sharper, the sooner over. — I think I know you, mighty Ge- 
neral, and Prince of the blood royal! Are you not the 
renowned William Duke of Cumberland ?" 
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D. C. I am— that is, I was:— the potent defender of the 
Protestant cause, both at home and abroad. 

" And the great ruinator of the cause for which you stood ! 
Who ever persuaded you that you were a great General? 
Oh ! it was a vile affair.r— that convention of Cloyterseven, 
with all its preceding and subsequent connexions. It laid 
the foundation for the ruin of my people." 

D. C Of thy people ! Had such a being as thou a people? 
— Bless me ! I think I have seen such a figure at Haarlem, or 
Loo, painted in armour. Is it possible, that I speak to the 
renowned William Prince of Orange? 

K. W. Ay; and the founder of the greatness of thy House, 
by my celebrated Act of Succession. It was I that set the 
crown on your uncle's head, and established the Protestant 
line, no more to be shaken from the throne of these ungrate- 
ful realms. 

D. C. It was a great act! Nevertheless, would to Heaven 
you had let it alone! — Pooh! what a horrid clime we live in 
here !— Is it not strange, that the great Defender of the Pro- 
testant faith, against tyranny and oppression, both on the 
Continent and in England, should have been condemned to 
sojoumso long in a world of retribution like this ! What hope 
is there for my sudden transition, when the great and imma- 
culate King William is still condemned to pant, and long, and 
linger, here ! Pray, what could the crimes have been, for 
which you are thns chastised?-— You shake your head, and 
remain silent. I cannot conceive the meaning of this. 

K. W. Lend me that tartan handkerchief of thine, to wipe 
my forehead. Bloody as thy napkin appears to be, methinks 
it will cool the fervor that I feel beginning to burn, and 
spread here. Is it not strange, that additional enormities 
should take away the sense of the primary one? 

H. C. Now I comprehend your case. Why should I ever 
have doubted it? For the slaughter of these wretched High- 
landers of Glencoe, are you detained in this unhappy sphere. 

K. W. A mere drop in the bucket! I think not of the 
deed. I offered mercy, and it was not accepted of; at least, 
not to my knowledge : and when I signed the order of mili- 
tary execution, I weened that I did it in mercy to thousands 
of misled and fractious people. 

D. C. You may try to persuade yourself that you have 
done well, as I have often done; yet here you will remain; 
and, I am afraid, won't want company. — Pooh ! pooh ! what 
would I not give for another handkerchief than this ? 

K. W. I have a small one which I would gladly exchange 
with yours, if such a thing were allowed in this realm. Here 
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it is. It was a present from my father-in-law, and I cannot 
get quit of it, do as I may. See the words father-in-law 
emblazoned on it in flame, which is worse than these bloody 
remembrancers of thine! — We cheated ourselves long enough, 
Pake William, and we cheated the world; but, in this place, 
ambiguity availeth not. Ambition was my great and ruling 
vice; and, for the gratification of that enormous and insatia- 
ble passion, I sacrificed every feeling human and divine. For 
that, did I dethrone my father, and exclude my brother from 
his own for ever: for that did I make war, and conclude 
peace; choose my religion and my wife; sign my acts of libe- 
rality, and my edicts of cruelty: for ambition I did every 
thing ! — But, Prince, I suspect that you had not even that 
great prevailing human vice to plead; and that the horrid 
devastations you committed, were merely to gratify the savage 
passion of cruelty. Was it not so? 

D. C. Oh! no, no! Not so. — Pooh! what a frying place 
this ! Hand me that little splendid handkerchief of thine, 
that I may cross my brow with it once. Ambition, I see, 
is its name. Let me feel for once how ambition would suit 
my brow. Take thou that rag of Locfaaber, if it was not 
woven too nigh to the valley of Glencoe, for thy royal guer- 
don. 

K. W. Why teaze me with the name of that wretched re- 
gion, which I never saw, and never thought of? Dost thou 
think there is no punishment for any sin committed in mortal 
life, save shedding the blood of Scots Highlanders? I tell 
thee, 1 look upon the matter as one of trivial import; Fas no 
more than the tiny atoms that float in the air, falling in the 
scale, to turn the balance — the balance of right and wrong. 

D. C. I know not. Bnt it left a hideous blur on thy name, 
Prince; and, I suspect, as hideous a one on thy conscience. 
It is for that, thou art detained here, depend on it. Oh ! 
there are some sins hard of erasure! But, above all-— the 
power over human life wantonly used.— Where is that infer- 
nal napkin of mine? Give it me again ; for the horror that it 
heaps on the heart, is the only allayment I feel from the 
poignancy of the pains in my head. Who could divine that 
my crime was of half such a deep dye as thine? and yet thou 
takest it with wonderful composure. 

K. W. Nay, I hope the two crimes were in no parallel 
lines of comparison. I could have annihilated the whole race 
of the Gael, who were in arms against me and my Govern- 
ment. From the day that they were defeated at Cromdale, 
they had no more power to gather to a head, or stand against 
my arms: but I endeavoured all I could to spare a brave and 
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loyal people, and put off every opportunity of humbling them, 
from time to time, and from year to year. But how could 
my loyal and peaceable subjects sit cheek-by-jowl with my 
enemies — with men who denied me as their Sovereign, or the 
Council of the nation as their representatives? The thing 
was not to be borne; as it tarnished the efficiency of my 
power, and stood forth as an inducement for the turbulent 
and evil-disposed to continue in their unbridled courses. I 
was compelled to do what I did; and more by the represen- 
tations of interested and selfish men whom I trusted, than my 
own inclination; and when at last I signed the order of mili- 
tary execution on one turbulent sept, (for it was not a clan, 
but a ragamuffin sept detached from one,) J knew not that 
its chieftain had ever submitted. I deem it strange that ob- 
loquy should have been attached to my name, on account of 
such a palpable necessity, more than has generally attached 
to thine own, if I may judge by report; although, it is said, 
that thou causedst whole districts to be depopulated, burnt, 
pillaged, and left desolate. Was it indeed true, that thou 
eentest out men to kill all the wounded on the field of battle, 
and in the country adjacent; as if these poor maimed objects 
had not suffered enough for the part they had espoused? Or 
was it possible that thou knewest so little of that people, as 
to deem that the commoners were ought to blame in the part 
they acted? Who would hang or mangle a dog, for being 
faithful to his master, and for following him through peril 
and mischance? Or how could castles, cottages, hamlets, and 
forests be to blame, for the deeds of their owners? — for all 
these, it seems, didst thou lay waste with fire. And it is told, 
how that thou didst set loose thy whole army, to deflower 
virgins at will, and destroy all the mothers with their chil- 
dren, who were of rank above a common peasant, until some 
gallant clans were wholly obliterated; and all those who 
leaned to the side of their legitimate Sovereign, so thoroughly 
wasted, that in thy estimation they were extinct. There was 
massacring for you ! — Why do you ply that vUP tartan rag, 
with such desperate violence? 

D. C. Legitimacy ! To hear some talk of legitimacy ! Oh, 
this is past all endurance ! Do you not feel it excessively hot, 
Prince? 

K. W. Temperate, temperate. A little sultry or so ; but 
temperate, nevertheless. It is a great vice — ambition; bnt it 
Is a splendid and sublime one. To be the ruling energy of 
a world is a distinction at which angels might grasp; and 
what is it to which a soaring human spirit would not submit, 
to attain such a pre-eminence ! 
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JD. C. Pooh, pooh ! A soaring human spirit ! Take your 
handkerchief again. I'll none of it. A ruling energy of a 
world ! A soaring human spirit, forsooth ! I have seen a 
whipt schoolboy look more like either the one or the other ; 
or an itinerant preacher going to mount the rostrum with his 
palaver half conned. Your character on earth Prince, if I 
remember aright, was a very indifferent one. Decision and 
courage in war was allowed to you, but no virtue else what- 
ever. You were the chief instigator among men to every 
sort of bribery and corruption, and submitted to any mean 
expedient to gain your own selfish ends. Was I ever charg- 
ed with such crimes as these ? 

K. W. It was the opposing elements in which I was in- 
volved, that made me what I was. I found the British Cabi- 
net composed of contending spirits, and that it was impossible 
to rule it in anywise to my own purposes, without corrup- 
tion. Had I never meddled with the crown of the British 
isles, I might have passed for a just man, as the world went ; 
and it had been better for me to-day had I remained what I 
was. Come thou gilded and gaudy remembrancer ! I must 
apply thy blistering influence to my temples once more. The 
visions of glory are departed, and thou art all that I have for 
thrones, and dominion, and power ! Yet my father-in-law 
was a bad man, a tyrant, and a bigot. One would think 
there should be some comfort or mitigation on that account. 

D. C. Oh 1 these rebellious Highlanders were bad people 
too ; monstrously bad people. A parcel of mad, termagant 
devils, that deserved to be put down. I cannot conceive 
how a Prince and a gentleman should be torfelled and toast- 
ed in this manner, for trying to exterminate such a race of 
savages.— Pooh ! I shall positively be suffocated. — And yet, 
I had the public thanks of both Houses for what I did ! 

K. W. Yes, and you were admitted an honorary member 
of the incorporation of Edinburgh Butchers, which was ano- 
ther great honor ; and you had £40,000 a year allowed out 
of the aggregate fund and the civil list, which you will allow 
was a comfortable subsistence, and of which you made so 
good use, that it finished your voluptuous life ! If yon were, 
is has been reported here in my hearing, a glutton, a wine- 
fibber, a coward, and a monster of cruelty, how can you 
wonder at your long detention here : while I, with no other 
error than a soaring ambition to be the arbitrator of Europe, 
am still obliged to roam the sequestered swamps and hollows 
of this oppressive hemisphere ? 

D. C. Does nothing else fester in your breast, save the 
withered spikes of that lofty plant ? No Glencoing there now 
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and then ? What ! Not even the hem of your handkerchief 
crossed with the tartan of the Macdonalds ? 

K.'VF. Not a stripe of it. I tell you this thing was of no 
moment. They were a vile set, these Glencoe men. 

D. C. I am sure they were. All the Highlanders that I 
destroyed were so, every one of them I Confound them .' 
Pooh ! If my forehead were not of brass, it could not stand 
this rubbing. Yet without all dispute, they were notoriously 
bad people, these ragamuffin clans. 

K. W. How do you know it? Are there many of them 
here? 

D C. No, God be thanked, there are none of them here, 
but one old hoary rascal with whom I had nothing to do, and 
whom I never regard. If the Chiefs of Culloden, or their 
Prince were here, I little wot what I should do. The glances 
of their eyes would drive me to distraction. 

K. FP". Then is your state comparably happy, and your 
penance will be the longer in duration : for here am I driven 
from all society, by some whom I have injured, and by whom 
I am kept in constant terror and alarm. Look around thee 
and behold who are coming. The very thonght of a person, 
in this climate, conjures him up in a moment. Whither 
now shall I fly, that I shall not be overtaken ? 

D. C. Who are these that are coming on us so fiercely, 
from different quarters? 

K. W. This, here, is James Duke of York, my father-in- 
law that was; for I deny that he ever was, properly and truly, 
the King of Great Britain. And this here is Monmouth. 
Ah ! that was a vile affair, that brought such a brave and gal- 
lant Prince into the lurch ! Flight is vain. I must endeavour 
to effect a cautious retreat — at which I am no novice. 

King James came up, and attacked the Oranger with great 
potency, lashing him most unmercifully, along the sultry fen: 
but, just as the chastisement had reached an extremity, the 
Duke of Monmouth overtook them, and began a scourging 
them both, with thongs all knotted over with drops of burn- 
ing gold. Duke William, who still delighted in scenes of 
cruelty, enjoyed the fracas exceedingly; laughing till his 
immense sides shook, and all the while kept fanning his 
brows violently, with his fragment of bloody tartan. He 
was so intent on the sport, that he never looked about, nor 
dreamed of danger, till an immense raw-boned Highlander 
came behind him, and thrust a long dirk, up to the hilt, into 
his swollen carcase ; at the same time, pronouncing a terrible 
curse on him, in Gaelic. The Duke', on receiving the wound, 
uttered a roar, that made all the brimstone quagmires to shake; 
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and the ghosts of the eagles, and other birds of prey, took 
fright, and were seen winging their way, in every direction, 
to other regions. His Royal Highness, then springing from 
the ground to the height of more than half a furlong, plunged 
headlong into the canal of sulphur; and a whole rood of its 
surface fell instantly a boiling as fiercely as one of the sugar 
vats of Leith.— " I have lost my dirk!" said the Highlander: 
and went away with his blue bonnet beneath his arm. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BATTLE OF BALLYNAHINCH. 

BY AN EYE WITNESS 

On Monday the 11th of June, 1798, the Rebel army arrived 
at Ballynahinch, and posted themselves on a bill called 
Edenvady, in the demesnes which then belonged to the Earl 
of Moira (now Marquis of Hastings) ; but which at present 
belong to David Ker, Esq. of Portavo. This hill, which is of 
considerable height, is situated at the distance of nearly half 
a mile from the town, in a south-westerly direction, and was 
well fitted for the purposes of the insurgents. The side of it 
next the town, was that which they occupied. This part of 
the hill presented an open space of considerable extent, 
bounded on all sides by plantings, and studded with clumps 
of trees. 

Immediately after their arrival, the insurgents despatched 
parties in all directions, for the double purpose of collecting 
provisions, and bringing in the United Irishmen of that part 
of the country, to increase their numbers. In respect to the 
latter object, they were very unsuccessful; as the men of 
Ballynahinch and the surrounding country in general, chose 
rather to retire to Slieve-croob, and the other adjoining 
mountains, than to hazard their lives in that cause, in which, 
before the frowning front of war presented its terrors, many 
of them had embarked with as much show of ardour, and as 
much profession of courage, as their neighbours. In foraging, 
however, the detachments were much more successful : the 
heaviest threats being denounced against those who would 
not send prepared provisions to the camp, without delay. 
Hence, this part of the mission was in general strictly com- 
plied with, chiefly from fear, and perhaps partly from love ; 
the females, the old men, and the boys, who alone remained 
at home, in general wishing full success to the cause, pro- 



